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SO-CALLED PSALTER OF 
ST. COLUMBA. 
(See 11 S. xi. 466.) 


In view of the great antiquity and interest 
of this fragmentary Psalter, which I de- 
scribed at length in ‘ N. & Q.’ for 19 June of 
the present year, it may be well to record 
some further variants and orthographic 
peculiarities which I had noted in the text : 
67.3, defecit. 77.25, cybariam. 80.4, nos- 
trae. 80.5, Israhel. 80.9, contestificabor. 
81. 1, dews (ds with horizontal stroke over the 
s) for deos. 81.7, caditis. 93.7, intellegit. 
95. 2, nomen. 101. 5, percusum est. 

Great difficulties are experienced in study- 
ing the text of the Vulgate Psalter owing to 
the absence of a critical edition. It may be 
remarked that the readings saeculo (80. 16) 
and inmittis (103. 10) occur in the form of text 
presented by the Codex Amiatinus (cf. the 
collation by Heyse and Tischendorf, ‘ Biblia 
Sacra Latina, Vet. Test.,’ Lipsiz, 1873). 

The largest leaf of the MS. measures 
approximately 20 by 13°5 cms., and the 


THE 


| order would be: 





smallest 14 by 12cms. The leaves have been 
most carelessly bound together. The proper 
1b, la, 3b, 3a, 2 b, 2a, 
4 a—ll b, 12 b, 12 a, 13 a—34 b, 36 a, 36 b, 
35 a, 35 b, 37 a—41 b, 43 a, 43 b, 42 a, 42 b, 
44 a—58 b. The rubric to Ps. 81 reads: 
In finem psalmus Asaph ox ecclesiae de 
tudaeis. 

The ornamental marginal signs represent, 
perhaps, some definite attempt at punctua- 
tion. 

With regard to textual peculiarities, we 
see quite a number of mistakes due to care- 
lessness and ignorance on the part of the 
scribe. Such are, among others, deorawimus 
for devoravimus, imferii for inferi, ueriae 
tuae for varietate, aula for olla, manus manus 
for manus meas, in pinguine for et pinguedine, 
silis for similis, stillentia for stillantia, 
princibus for principibus, uenuntium for 
venantium, tribus for tribubus, cornae for 
corneae, gremia for cremium, omnes for omnis. 
Others are : mellis for melle, audipe for adipe, 
missisem for misissem, uis for viis, simitis for 
sumitis, cybariam for cibaria, incederunt for 
inciderunt, persequabar for persequebar. 

Of peculiarities common to Hiberno-Latin 
MSS. generally we note :— 

(a) Addition of a, e.g., aegenum, aepu- 
lantis, aequus, caedrus, caera, depraecor, 
incaedo, saequebar, spraeuit, uariaetatibus. 

(6) Omission of a, e.g., deargentate, silue, 
terre. 

(c) e for ¢, e.g., deluculo, dimedio, diregetur, 
dilegite, deuertit, redemet, sempeternum, sus- 
tenuissem. 

(d) « for e, 
dimissit, dilectabor, 
dulcidinis, flagilla. 

(e) y for i, e.g., cybabis, cybariam, cylicium, 
hyrcos, scnyfes, synu, ymbres, cythara, cybauit. 

(f) w for o, e.g., dulore, lucusta, corro- 
burauit. 

(g) Consonants not assimilated, e.g., adnun- 
tiabo, adfligit, adpraehendit, conlidetur, conri- 
pias, conplaceat, inluminatio, inmaculatorum, 
inpleti, inridebit, obprobrium, subponit. 

(h) Consonants added, e.g., habundantia, 
haranea, heremo, holera, abhominabiles, brac- 
chium, calumpniatorem, sollempnitatis, tempta- 
tionis, confussio,! bassiliscum, inlussionibus, 
missit,2 possut, propossuerunt, Uissione, occas- 
sum. 

(z) Consonants omitted, e.g., abysus,? con~ 
fesio, bucinate, diluio, erenaciis, fluios, gresus, 


e.g., calciamentum, cicidit, 
diridebis, discendunt, 





1 We find also the correct confusio. 
2 Also misit. 3 Also abyssus, 
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humiliasem, paser, percusit, persequntur, suf- 
fosa, ymnus. 

(j) Other peculiarities, e.g., capud, coffino, 
cynomia, imferno, imfermitate, imfirmus, 
iuuuentute, macheriam, proetio, profeta, scobe- 
bam, torquolaribus, wenundatus. 

(k) Proper names, e.g., Abraam, Aetham, 
Aethyopes, Aethyopia, Aggareni, Amalech, 
Asur, Benimin, Cyson, Effraim, Effrem, 
Erodi, Hierusalem, Hyerusalem, Idumeorum, 
Israhel, Iudeae, Loth, Lybani, Madiam, 
Manases, Salmina, Selo, Sicima, Sisarrae. 

M. Esposito. 





CROSBY HALL. 


Miss Marta HackKeEtT1?’s administration (1832- 
1842) is one of the most interesting episodes 
in the later history of this Hall. Her zeal 
for its preservation and interest in its history 
were unbounded, and led to many new 
identifications of past ownership or associa- 
tion with celebrities. 

The well-known Restoration circulars 
have historical notes, probably from her 
pen, that were not always sufficiently 
authenticated ; but the best evidence of her 
enthusiasm is the intended competition to 
be held in 1838, when 
‘* premiums to the amount of one hundred guineas 
were to be awarded for the best graphical and 
antiquarian illustrations of the Priory Church of 
St. Helen, Gresham College, and Crosby Hall.” 

Before the publication of the particulars— 
there are several different issues of the four- 
page quarto circular—she prepared many 
lists of the subjects for the intended papers 
or drawings. As they illustrate what she 
considered the direct and associated interest 
of Crosby Place, I transcribe the most 
important :— 

On the Religion, Manners, and Customs of the 
— Inhabitants in the Reign of Claudius, with a 

an. 

" London under the Government of the Romans, 
with a plan. 

London under the Anglo-Saxons, with a plan. 

London during the Twelfth Century in regard 
to Education, Literature, and the Arts. 

Memoirs of William Fitzwilliam, the Founder of 
St. Helen’s Priory,and History of London in the 
Thirteenth Century. 

On the English Nunneries of the Benedictine 
Order. 

Literary and Topographical History of London 
in the Fourteenth Century, with a plan® of the 
city. 

On the Architecture of London under the 
Plantagenets. 

Memoir and Correspondence of the Fristobalds 
and Jerome Fristobald, Merchant of Florence. 

Memoirs of Catanei Pinelli, and Notices on the 
Commercial and Maritime Relations between 





London, Genoa, and Spain in the Fifteenth Cene 
tury. 

The State of Literature and Fine Arts under 
Henry VI. 

Memoirs of Sir John Crosby,and Essay on the 
Commercial History of London in the Reigns of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

Personal History of King Richard ITI., with an 
Inquiry into the Truth of the Charges brought 
against him in the Following Reign. 

Memoirs of Anne Nevill, wife of Edward, Prince 
of Wales, and afterwards of Richard ITI. 

On the Heraldry of the Fifteenth Century. 

On the Music and Musicians of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

On the Painting and Painters of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

On the Sculpture and Sculptors of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

On the Architecture and Architects of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

On the Life and Character of Margaret Beau- 
fort, Countess of Richmond, and Essay on her 
Influence in directing the Education, Literature, 
and Opinions of the Age. 

Memoirs of Sir Bartholomew Reed. 

On the Early Life and Writings of Sir Thos. 
More. 

History of St. Anthony’s School from its 
Foundation to its Suppression. 

History of St. Helen’s Priory from the Founda- 
tion to the Dissolution, with plans and views. 

Memoirs of Sir John Rest, and Essay on the 
Commercial and Literary History of London in 
the Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 

Memoirs of the Bonvisi Family, and Essay on 
the Commercial and Maritime Relations between 
London and the Continental States in the Six- 
teenth Century. 

Memoirs of Margaret Roper. 

Memoirs of William Rastell, and Essay on tne 
Dramatic Amusements of the Sixteenth Century, 

Memoirs of Sir John Spencer, and History of 
London in the Reign of Elizabeth. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Spencer, afterwards Lady 
C(ompton), and History of London in the Reign 
of James I. 

Memoirs of the Duc de Sully and cther 
Foreigners during.their Residence in Crosby Hall. 

History of the Parochial Church of St. Helen’s 
from the Dissolution of the Priory to the close 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

Memoirs of Sir Thos. Gresham. 

Establishment and History of the Royal Society 
during the period that their Meetings were held in 
Gr(esham) College. 


The following subjects are proposed for 
the “‘ Pictorial Series ’’ :— 


The Ancient British Inhabitants. 

The Roman Proprietor and his Family. 

The Quern Hill in the Time of the Danes and 
Saxons. 

The Foundation 
Helen’s Priory. 

John Crosby in his Childhood with Lord Scrope. 

Prioress of St. Helen’s granting a Lease to 
L. Pinelli. 

Transfer of the Lease from Pinelli to Crosby. 

Crosby Place from the Priory Garden. 

Crosby Place from the West, with the Triumphal 
Entry of King Edward IV. 


and Consecration of St. 
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Sir J. C. (i.e. John Crosby) entertaining the 
Grocers’ Company. 

Funeral of Sir John Crosby. 

The Prioress and Nuns visiting Lady Crosby, 
Childermas Day. 

Crosby Place from the East; 
Henry VI. 

The Duke of Gloucester discovering the Widow 
of Prince Edward disguised as a Menial Servant. 

Crosby Place from the Garden. 

The suggested essays are in most instances 
too wide in scope, and could not have pro- 
vided many additional data on Crosby Place. 
It is very doubtful if such papers were 
attempted. I have not met with any, either 
printed or in MS., but consider it probable 
that the list of subjects and some other 
inducements led to the preparation of ‘ A Lec- 
ture on the Times and Play of Richard III.,’ 
by Miles Beale, 1843, and the memoir of 
Crosby Place, written and illustrated by 
J. W. Papworth, now in the R.I.B.A. 
Library. 

There are two unpublished rimed_his- 
tories of Crosby Hall, prepared as addresses 
and epilogues to entertainments given by 
the students of the Metropolitan Evening 
Classes. The more interesting, by Geo. R. 
Emerson, now in my collection, was delivered 
at the Hall by T. C. Lloyd, 8 Dec., 1854. 
The other, by Marshall Carpenter, was de- 
livered by the author, 8 Dec., 1859. 

But if the competition was not provoca- 
tive of numerous historical essays, it caused 
the preparation of several of the required 
‘*Graphical Illustrations.” There is before 
me a small folio engraving, designed and 
engraved by F. P. Roffe, of the ‘Oriel in 
Crosby Hall. Sir John Crosby receiving the 
lease from the Prioress of St. Helen’s.”” The 
subject and a MS. note “added by the 
Committee for the Restoration of Crosbie 
Place”’ justify its identification as one of 
the illustrations sent in for the competition. 
In H. J. Hamon’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities 
and Present State of Crosby Place,’ 1844, 
plates i., ii., and iii. answer the purpose of 
those called for by the contest, and are 
probably the direct result of it. 

The roof of the Hall, now admirably 
restored, was of special interest throughout 
the nineteenth century, and its principal 
features were reproduced for banqueting 
halls, libraries, &c. Htre are a few notable 
instances, 

Wilkinson (‘ Londina Illustrata’) says :— 

“The late Duke of Norfolk occasionally visited 
Crosby Hall, and was so much pleased with the 
roof that he employed an artist to make correct 
drawings of the whole, and built his celebrated 
banqueting room at Arundel Castle precisely on 
the model, of mahogany.” 


Funeral of 





This was the Barons’ Hall designed and built 
by the Duke Charles, and described in 
Tierney’s ‘History of Arundel.’ It was 
demolished about 1900, and the mahogany 
roof presumably destroyed. 

In the second issue of the 1832 Preserva- 
tion Appeal (dated 2 Jan., 1832) it is said 
that the roof was reproduced at Eaton Hall,. 
Cheshire, and the hall of King’s College,. 
Cambridge. About 1823 would be the date 
of the Eaton Hall replica, and the Bucklers 
made a large number of drawings for its 
reproduction ; these are now preserved in the 
library there, but the hall and its roof were 
removed in 1868. 

A very recent instance of its reproduction 
was mentioned in J'he Observer, 16 May, 
1915. Referring to the restoration of Hurst- 
monceaux Castle, the present owner, Lieut.- 
Col. Claude Lowther, intending to add a 
chapel and wing to the banqueting hall, 
it continues :— 

‘* The ceiling of the hall is to be an exact replica 
of the roof of Crosby Hall, one of the finest 
examples of Tudor architecture in England.” 

The years immediately preceding the 1832 
preservation agitation were the most harmful 
for the Hall. In that year it was a polling 
station for the first City election after the 
Reform Bill. Considerable damage prob- 
ably resulted, as very shortly afterwards the 
contractors for the restoration, Messrs. 
Ruddle & Clark, commenced work, their 
tender of 728/. having been accepted by the 
Committee. 

In 1816 Strickland Freeman removed the 
masonry of the Council Room to Fawley 
Court, and offered the building for sale. 
The Great Hall became a stable, and the 
upper chamber ahorn mill. Most of the lower 
windows in the oriel were removed or broken, 
and the direct access to the hall thus provided 
led to the removal of panelling and carvings 
for firewood. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





WORDS IN BISHOP DOUGLAS'S 
*‘ ENEADOS,’ 1513. 


(See ante, pp. 156, 177, 215, 235.) 


Rank, adj., dense with leafage (¢. 1250, &c.).— 

1. ‘‘ Amyd a rank tre lurkis a goldin bewch’” 
Ont. Latet arbore Opaca Aureus... .ramus).— 
vi. 17. 

2. ‘‘A rank elm tre....huge grit’’ (Lat., 
Ulmus opaca, ingens).—vi. 27. 

Rap for rap.—‘ The weyrly schot Maid rap for 
rap, reboundand wyth ilk stot” (Lat., Dant 
sonitum flictu galew).—ix. 259. 

Reduce, v. (1450, 1485, then 1538, &c.).—‘‘ The 
haly schaw Quhilk strang Romulus did reduce and 
draw In maner of franches or of sanctuary ’” 
(Lats, Asylum retulit).—viii. 174. 
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—‘* An yle, with reky stanis | 


Reeky, adj. (1604). ; 
saxis).— 


as gledis’’ (Lat., Fumantibus ardua 
viii. 180. 

[Reign, v.] Rang for reigned.—* [He] rang king 
our mony cities in Greke land.’’—iii. 137. 

Resist (in this sense, 1726).—‘‘ Zour prowd 
werdis hait A womanis wapyn sal resist and 
debait.’’—xi. 61. 

Rig-bone, the backbone.— 
the ryg bone.’’—x. 308. 

Rigging =rig, the back.—‘‘ Wyth his club he 
made a braid, And twenty rowtis apoun my 
rigging laid.’’—xiii. Prologue, p. 172. 

Rights, at (at all rights, 14 and 15 c.).—‘‘*A 
prosper rais at rychtis.”’—iii. 141. 

Ring, to reign (see Reign).— * Princis of power, 


“The cupplyng of 





our [over] land and see to ryng.’’—i. 35, and 
passim. 
Rip (1530).—‘‘ Or for to rype that holkit huige 


belly [of the Trojan horse].’’—ii. 69. 


Rose peony.—‘* Quhilk cure was done....Throu 


the mychtis of the rois Pione”’ (Lat., Peoniis 
revocatum herbis).—vii. 137. 
Round, sb.,° an irregular song (1530).—‘‘ The 


matronis that zellit, And roundis sang so in thair 
wylde dotage”’ (Lat., Insultant. thyasis)— 
vii. 122. 

Rural, rustic (1624).—*‘ A rural club or culmas ” 
{Lat., Sparus).—xi. 61. 

Ruse, a boast (so the editor).—‘‘ Sum makis a 
tume ruse.’’—viii. Prologue, p. 143. 

Scale, v.. to scatter, to divulge.— 

This ilk wenche, that tyme, with mony a taill, 
Glaidlie this rumour gan throw the peple skaill. 
iv. 187. 

Scaled, unbound, dishevelled.—‘ With hair 
down scalit ”’ (Lat., Crinibus passis).—i. 48. 

Scurrility (c. 1508, 1526, &c.).—‘* Scurrilite is 
‘bot for dogges at barkis.’’—ix. Prologue, p. 205. 

Sea-dog (1598).—‘* For barking of see doggis in 
hir wame”’ (Lat., Ceruleis canibus resonantia 
saxa).—iii. 145. 

Sonrch, v. (in this sense, 1330, 1450, then 1535, 
&e.) *[Eneas] seirsis, turnand to and fro all 
artis.”- ’—viii. 150. 

Secluding (c. 1851).—‘‘ [He] went away Rycht 
hastely, secludand all delay ”’ (Lat., Precipitat que 
moras).—xii. 146. 

Sen (what is this ? the sense is ‘“‘ O that ’’).— 
““O sen omnipotent Hie Jupiter my zing zeris 
bywent Wald me restoir”’ (ed. 1553, erroneously, 
O son).—viii. 190. 

Sens, incense (1400 to 1473). 
zettand sens and wyne.’’—iii. 12 29), 

Serr, to grip (1562, &c.).—** [The goshalk] 
lowkyt in his punsis sarris fast [the dove]”’ (La Gis 
Comprensamque tenet. The editor says sarris = 
** soars,” but I think the word belongs here ).— 
xi. 64. 

Shake hands (1535).—“ [They] langit sair to 
rg handis ”’ (Lat., Avidi conjungere dextras).— 
L 

aa v., to make ready (14 c.).—‘‘ Schaip 

-Harpyes [to] expell and ding” (Lat., 
Scions inferre paratis).—iii. 134. 
Shear, v. (c. 1840, 1513, &c.).—‘ 


‘“ Into=the firis 


Betuix thai 


costis and citeis in sounder schorne.’’—iii. 145. 
Shrewd, curst, malevolent (14 and 15 c., then 
1593).— 
That with his schrewyt lycht canicular 
Infekkkit all the hevynnes and the ayr. 





(Lat., Levo lumine).—x. 300. 


Shudder, v. trans. (c. 1400 only).—‘‘ The myd 
rowtis and wardis schudderis he.”—xii. 145. 

Sober, poor, small (ec, 1440, 1523, &c.).— 

1. ““ We haue bot sobir p[u]issance”’ (Lat., 
Exigue vires).—viii. 

2. “ Sobyr Penates, goddis domesticall ’’ (Lat., 
nar osque ‘Penates).—viii. 189 

‘ Thou....Suld nocht deny me sa sobyr a 
Py ia 327. 

Steel - stemmed.—‘‘ Hou mony steyll stammit 
bargis’”’ (Lat., Quot srate prore).—ix. 218. 

Stern, strong.—‘‘ How mony scheildis, helmys, 
and sterne body [shall lie low]”’ (Lat., Fortia 
corpora).—viii. 189. 

Surname, sb.— 

The Grekis ancyane, 
Quhilk clepit bene to surname Pelasgane. 
viii. 193. 

Thud, sb. 3 (1825).—‘* Quhou gret a thud.... 
ane lance...... thrawis he.’’—xi. 31. 

Top over tail, topsy-turvy.— 

And quite pervert or turnit top our taill 
Latynus houshald, purpos, and counsaile. 
viii. 110. 

Trot, sb., an old woman.— 

1. “ [She] Hichit on furth with slaw pace lyke 
ane ‘trat’”’ (Lat., Illa gradum studio celerabat 
anili).—iv. 215. 

2. ‘“‘ And hir in schap transformyt of a trat’ 
(Lat. In vultus sese transformat aniles).—v ii. 110. 

“he nun and trattes, clepyt Calibe ”’ (Lat., 
Fit “Calybe Junonis anus templique sacerdos).— 


Vile BUT. 

Tyrvit, torn to pieces.—‘* [Thy] membris 
tyrvit and rent” (Lat., Avulsaque membra).— 
ix. 246. 

Upset, to 
caldrouns gan wpsett ” 
alii).—v. 229. 

Vain, in, void, empty.—‘‘ Gyf thou belevys 
*ocht my sawis in vane” (Lat., Mea si non 
irrita dicta putaris).—x. 298. 

Virago, sb.— 


’ 


set up.- —‘*Sum vthir per ordour 
(Lat., Ordine aéna locant 


.... Virago, 
Quhilk term to expone, be myne 
Is a woman exersand a mannis office. 
xii. 128. 
Wale, wale out (see ‘ Century Dict.’ and see 


Burdoun).—* Waill out all thaim bene waik and 
vnweilde’’ (Lat., Quicquid tecum invalidum 
metuensque pericli Delige).—v. 266. 





Wedge, v.—‘‘ Weggit full law the lance on end 
did stand.’’—xii. 152. 

Weir cart, a chariot.— 

Ane vther sort full byssely to Mart 

The rynnand quhelis forgeis, and weir cart. 

— Currumque rotasque volucres). — viii. 


W hin, whin-stone.—‘ Of ane cald hard quhin 
The clekkit....Caucasus.’’ —iv. 198. 

W. hy, as ab. —‘‘ Syne zeild the to thy fa but ony 
quhy.’”’—xi. Prologue, p. 6. 

Wicked (of a thing inahimate).—** Lyke till a 
wykkit hill of huge wecht ”’ (Lat., Mons improbus). 
—xii. 145. 

Wilful, desirous. —‘ Wilfull his pepyll to support 
and saw [save].’’—xi. 65. 

Wilfully, willingly.—‘‘ Wilfully I obey thair 
command ” (Lat., Fatis egere volentem).—viii. 
159. 

Wink, to sleep a.— 


“For neuir mair may scko 
sleip a wynk.’’—iv. 208. 
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Wonder, no.— 
1. ‘* Na wondir, this is the selcouth Caribdis ”’ 
(Lat., Nimirum hee illa Charybdis).—iii. 153 
2. ‘We haue bot sober pfuJissance, and no 
wonder.” —viii. 184. 
Work, v., to rage.—‘‘ [The blude] Furth ruschis 
out of workand woundis wyde.’’—xi. 58. 
World, for all the.— 
Sic ene had he, and sic fair handis tway, 
For all the warld, sic mouth and face, perfay. 
iii. 149. 
lyfe .... to 





Wyssill, to exchange.—‘ JThis 
wyssill.”—ix. 225. 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 





VERSES BY JAMES SmuitH.—Of the books 
left by Charles Barwell Coles (see 11 S. i. 
90, under ‘“ Short Whist,” by Major A.’) to 
my brother, only three came to me, and 
two of them have been lost in changes of 
abode. The remaining one is ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,’ 18th edition, and in it is pasted 
a sheet of paper with the following verses 
and heading jn Mr. Coles’s handwriting. He 
evidently copied them in his old age, for 
* Garrick ” is written ‘‘ Garicth,”’ and another 
slip of the pen occurs in the thirteenth line, 
where “ blunder ’’ is written ‘‘ blund.” 


Jeu d’Esprit dictated after Dinner at the Garrick 

Club—by James Smith (‘ Rejected 
Addresses’) to C. B. C. 

An artist painted Time and Love— 

Time with two pinions spread above, 

And Love without a feather— 

Just when Sir Hal and Lady Anne 

Iu wedlock came together. 

Copies of each the Dame bespoke ; 

The artist ere he drew a stroke 

Reversed his old opinions, 

And straitway [sic] to the lady brings 

Time in his turn devoid of wings, 

And Cupid with two pinions. 

‘* What blunder’s this ?”’ the lady cries. 

“No blunder, madam,” he replies, 

“T hope I’m not so stupid; 

Each has his pinions in his day : 

Time before marriage flies away, 

And after marriage Cupid.” 


If these verses are not extant in James 
Smith’s literary remains, they may be ot 
interest. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Les Cycas, Cannes. 


LIGHTNING FotK-Lore.—In your interest- 
inz notice of Konkan folk-lore (ante, p. 210) 
you remark that it has been said that the 
mentality of the Orient and the Occident 
was the same till the Renaissance. 
reminds me that among the children in 
Devonshire thirty years ago it was regarded 
as; unlucky to draw one another’s attention 
to lightning. W. Curzon YEO. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


This | 


ALCESTER. (See ‘An Alphabet of Stray 
Notes,’ 11 S. xi. 261, 369.) — Apparently 
Alcester used to be spelt by some writers 
Aulcester ; see :-— 

1. ‘Index Villaris,’ by J. Adams, 1680. 

2. ‘An Index to the Records,’ 1739, 
p- 100, s.v. Alauna. 

3. Stephen Whatley’s ‘ England’s Gazet- 
teer,’ 1751. ; 

In the above Aulcester is tke only form, 
excepting that in Latin in No. 2. 

4. Gough’s Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1789: 

“Aulcester, called by Matthew Paris more: 
properly Allencester, which the inhabitants affirm 
to have been a most famous and antient town, 
whence they will have it to have been Ouldcester.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 329. 

5. W. C. Oulton’s ‘Traveller's Guide,” 
1805: ‘Alcester, Aulcester, or Allencester.”’ 

On the other hand, there are old instances 
of Alcester only, e.g. John Ecton’s ‘ Thesaurus 
Rerum Ecclesiasticarum,’ 1742, p. 85. 

There is a lamentable tendency nowadays 
to pronounce all names according to the 
spelling. I think that I have been told 
that Cirencester is losing its old pronuncia- 
tion. RoBERT PIEeRPOINT. 


‘PuncH’: 1Ts Pacrnation.—It may be 
well to place on record for bibliographical 
purposes the fact that faulty pagination exists 
in our national periodical of humour. 
Vol. iii, 1842, has no pages numbered 55-56 
or 77-78. In vol. v., 1843, pp. 185-194; 
vol. x., 1846, pp. 187-196; and vol. xii, 
pp. 171-180, are also non-existent. Vols. li., 
lv., Vi, viil., begin paging at 13; the 
almanacs for 1842-5 form 12 pages, but these 
have no pagination. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


FEATHER-Beps.—If any reader of 
‘N. & Q. be interested in feather-beds, he 
may be glad to know of the following quaint 
entry, which occurs under ‘ custus domorum 
in the Winchester College Accounts of 
1464-5 :— 

“ Et solutis cuidam laboranti per iiii dies circa 
reparacionem iii lectorum plumalium de stauro 
Collegii ac separanti le plu’ a plumis et facienti de 
eisdem i cervical et iiii pulvinaria, cum iis. vid. 
pro v. virgatis de Fustian emptis ad idem opus, 


viis. vid. 
H. C. 


Capr. CHARLES GORDON OF THE CHESA- 
PEAKE.—I think naval historians may like 
to know that Capt. Gordon of the Chesa- 
peake (38 guns), which was attacked off 
Norfolk, Virginia, in 1807 by H.M.S. Leopard 
| under circumstances which led to his fighting 
| @ duel and being court-martialled, was the 
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son of Charles Gordon (1721-86), a Jacobite 
rebel, who was condemned to death at 
Southwark in 1746, but reprieved, going to 
America. When he went there he swung 
to the other side, and became a Loyalist ; 
his adventures are told in a novel by Mr. 
Herbert Baird Stimpson, Chicago, entitled 
“The Tory Maid’ (1898). This Charles 
was the son of Patrick Gordon, Binhall, 
Cairnie, Aberdeenshire, who in turn was 
the second son of John Gordon of Avochie. 
J. M. Buttoca. 


Swan SupeRsTITION.—A pair of swans 
nested this year, and four eggs were laid. 
A boy told me the young birds would not 
hatch out till there was a thunderstorm. 
Sure enough there was a thunderstorm, and 
next day four cygnets were swimming in the 
pond, and the boy believes in his natural 
history more firmly than ever. This was 
in the north of Hampshire. 

G. E. P. A. 





Oucries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WEDDING RING AND ‘“ LeFT-HANDED ” 
MarriaGeE.—I believe the custom of a 
married woman wearing her wedding ring 
on the left hand is confined solely to England. 
On the Continent the ring is, I believe, 
always worn on the right hand. 

When and how did this custom of wearing 
the ring on the left hand come into England ? 
and is there any connexion between this 
and a “left-handed” marriage ? 

Epwarp Huvpson. 





Cotp Harsour at HackNney.—Strype’s 
edition of Stow, dated Mpccxx., contains ‘‘A 
New Plan of the City of London, Westminster 
and Southwark, dedicated to Sir George 
Thorold, Knight and Baronet, Lord Mayor 
of London,”’ wherein is marked, on the north 
side of the thoroughfare now known as the 
Hackney Road, a house or collection of 
houses called the Cold Harbour. 

As far as I am aware, there were only two 
places in London of this name. The first 
and best-known example was in the ward 
of Dowgate; and the other stood on the 
site of the West India Dock basin. This 
was originally the palace of George, Duke of 
Clarence, and a‘terwards the residence of 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, in the 





reign of Edward IV. Lady Margaret 
Douglas, Countess of Lennox, was imprisoned 
here by Queen Elizabeth. 

I shall be glad of any information regarding 
this Hackney Cold Harbour. It appa- 
rently was of some importance, since it 
merits mention on a map where very scant 
notice is taken of streets and buildings of 
far greater renown. REGINALD JACOBS. 

6, Templars’ Avenue, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


AuicE Hort Forest.— What is the 
origin of the name of this forest or wood, 
near Binsted in Hampshire? On a seven- 
teenth-century map it is shown as Alder 
Holt. J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Guipotr Famity.—Can any reader help 
me to the origin of the family of Guidott 
and its pedigree in Hampshire ? In 1703 the 
manor of Slackstead, near Winchester (once 
the property of Thomas Sternhold, the psalm 
writer), was purchased by one William 
Guidott, who died in 174 His widow 
(vide the ‘ Victoria History of Hants’) “ held 
it until 1749, when it passed to her kinsman 
William Woodroffe, who took the name of 
Guidott and held it until 1772.” In 1772 
the Rev. Henry Sealey, Vicar of Alresford, 
Hampshire, from 1736 to 1805, married 
Anne Woodroffe, whose brother William 
Woodroffe assumed the name of Guidott 
in conformity with his uncle’s will. He 
died unmarried in 1797, and was _ buried 
at Basingstoke. A son named Marmaduke 
was born at Alresford to Anne Woodroffe 
and Henry Sealey in 1775, and being educated 
at Winchester School and St. John’s College, 
Oxford, he took holy orders, and became 
curate in charge of Broughton (Hampshire) 
in 1799, and there remained for twenty- 
eight years, when he became curate in 
charge of Farley Chamberlayne until his 
death in 1839. In the registers of the latter 
church is the name of the Rev. Guidott 
Sealey as the witness to a marriage in 1835, 
and its singularity caused the search which 
has resulted in the above particulars. It 
would be interesting to discover the relation- 
ship of this cleric to the Rev. Guidott Sealey, 
Rector of St. Laurence, Winchester, from 
1857 to 1867, and probably the donor of the 
font there in 1860. I should also like to 
know if the Rev. Benjamin Woodroffe, 
Canon of Winton and Rector of Houghton 
from 1721 to 1727, was of kin to Mrs. Anne 
Sealey and also to Thomas Woodroffe, 
Vicar of Alton from 1854 to his death in 
1874. F. H. Suck.ine. 

Highwood, Hants. 
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STEPHEN Rongat.—! should be much 
obliged for information about Stephen 
Ronjat, Sergeant-Surgeon t)» William III. 
He was a French Huguenot, came to Eng- 
Jand with that king, and returned to Southern 
France som? time after the King’s death. 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Les Cycas, Cannes. 


SoutHamPpron.—Why is this pronounced 
by some with a marked aspirate to the 
second syllable? I have never heard 
““ Northampton” so treated, and should like 
to know whether the correct way is not to 
treat the first letter of the old “‘ hampton” 
as just as much eliminated in its pronunciation 
as it is in the spelling of the modern place- 
name. W. B. H. 


THE ComicaL Gitts.—I have a coloured 
etching with this title. The interior of 
a taproom is depicted. A number of people 
are seated round a table, at the head of which 
the chairman is seated, with a mallet in his 
right hand, and a long clay pipe in the other. 
A fight between a Jew and an Irishman is 
going on. A watchman is just entering the 
door with a lamp, and the landlady is appa- 
rently belabouring the chairman with a 
poker. 

What kind of society or club was “ The 
Comical Gills’’ ? IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Mayor Le Harpy.—I am anxious to 
identify a portrait in oils, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence (sold at Messrs. Christie’s on 
25 June, 1898), of Major Le Hardy, who after 
leaving the Army became a pupil of Sir 


Thomas. The size of the painting is 30 in. 
by 25in. I should be glad to know who 


was his father and to what branch of the 
Le Hardy family he belonged. J. Bertrand 
Payne in his ‘ Armorial of Jersey’ gives a 
pedigree of the family, but I am unable to 
place him from that. The English branch 
of the family dropped the ‘‘ Le” after 1725, 
and many of their descendants were painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 


Lievut.-Cot. T. Harpy, 65TH REGIMENT. 
—I should be glad to know if there are any 
means of finding out the military services 
of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Hardy, 65th Regiment 
of Foot. He was baptized at St. Laurence, 
Jersey, 19 Aug., 1725, and died 19 June, 
1794, and was buried at Stockbridge, Hants. 
He purchased the Hale estates, near Honiton, 
Devon. He was son of John Le Hardy, 
Attorney-General of Jersey in 1729. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 





“THE PassionaTE PricRim.’—The late 
Prof. Dowden wrote a most valuable intro- 
duction to a facsimile quarto edition of 
“The Passionate Pilgrim,’ wherein he states 
that a copy of the original 1599 edition is 
in the library of the Duke of Devonshire. 
On the other hand, Sir Sidney Lee notes 
that only two copies of this book are known : 
one in the Capel Collection at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the other in the private 
ownership of Mrs. Christie Miller. I should 
like to know which statement is the correct 
one. MatRIce JONAS. 


LIDDINGTON, LEDDINGTON, OR LEDENTON 
Hetress.—I am anxious to secure data of a 
marriage which took place with an heiress 
of this name who eloped about 1810, leav- 
ing the family estate to go into Chancery. 

Douglas, Wyoming. E. Dray. 

Funerat Rites: Bearps.—In his auto- 
biography Sir Walter Scott writes: “ My 
great - grandfather, nicknamed ‘ Beardie,’ 
derived it froma venerable beard unblemished 
by razor or scissors,” which he wore in 
token of regret for the banished Stuart 
dynasty. Wasthat a personal peculiarity 
in that age, or was the custom generally 
followed by Scotsmen on the demise of a 
relative or friend ?. It is interesting to note 
that according to the Shulchan Aruch, or 
Codified Ritualism of the Rabbins, no 
orthodox member of the Jewish community 
may interfere in any way with the hirsute 
appendages of the face, in similar circum- 
stances, for a period of thirty days after a 
death. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

South Hackney. 


‘THE MORNING CHRONICLE.’—This paper, 
one of the oldest of the London morning 
papers, ceased publication in 1862, but 
announced in its last issue that it would 
reappear when certain impending arrange- 
ments were completed. Can any of your 
correspondents tell me whether this once 
famous journal was ever republished, per- 
haps under another name? Do any files 
exist of its earlier issues ? 

L. M. REDFERN. 

4, Glazbury Road, West Kensington. 


WILLIAM RAYNFORD OF BRADFIELD HALL, 
Essex.—I should be grateful to any reader 
who could tell me where to find the will of 
the above. I have a copy otf the Inq. p. m. 
taken 12 Hen. VI. (1433/4), but can find 
no trace of the will. 

F. Vine RAINSFORD. 

66, Oseney Crescent, N.W. 
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BisHoP ELPHINSTONE’S BapGe.—In Hume 
Brown’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ vol. i., is a 
reproduction of a portrait of Bishop Elphin- 
stone of Aberdeen (plate xxxviii.). Below 
the Elphinstone shield, which is surmounted 
by a mitre, is a badge with the motto “ Non 
confundar.” The badge consists of three 
fish (salmon ?) interlaced, and below them 
a thing which might be a basket, but which 
IT am unable to make out exactly. I should 
be greatly obliged for an explanation of this 
badge, as well as for information of the date 
and present location of the picture. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 

74, Grand’ Rue, Montreux. 


VirGIL AND THEOCRITUS.—On p. 93 of 
his delightful ‘ Latin Literature,’ Dr. J. W. 
Mackail writes, in his criticism of Virgil’s 
Eclogues :— 

** One well-known line it is impossible to explain 
otherwise than as a mistranslation of a line of 
Theocritus,such as one would hardly expect from 
a well-grounded schvoolboy.”’ 

May I ask—and reveal, no doubt, my 
ignorance in asking—what the line is ? 

Canterbury. 8. R. C. 

{Vide Ecl. viii. 59. ‘Omnia vel medium fiat 
mare.” Elmsley first pointed out that this may be 
taken as a translation of Theocr. i. 134, rdvra 3’ 
évad\a yévoiro, in which Virgil appears to have 
understood évd\ia. The late R. Y. Tyrrell. in his 
delightful Introduction to C. S. Calverley’s trans- 
lations of Theocritus and Virgil's Eclogues, suggests 
that “effer aquam” (1. 65 of the same eclogue) 
may be a similar mistranslation—for alpe 7d vaya 
(Theocr. xv. 27, where vaua=vijua, “ yarn ”).] 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN JOHN BOWLES 
AND Mr. JENNINGS.—John Bowles, a well- 
known pamphleteer, who died at Bath on 
30 Oct., 1819, was for some time, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, a 
Commissioner for the sale of Dutch prizes. 
While he held this office he and his fellow 
Commissioners were charged with pecula- 
tion by a gentleman named Jennings, who, 
however, subsequently published a pam- 
phlet withdrawing his charges. Who was 
Mr. Jennings, and what was the title of his 
pamphlet ? Was he the David Jennings 
of Hawkhurst, Kent, who died in December, 
1819 ? HorRACE BLEACKLEY. 


Mrs. SAMvuEL Foote.—Samuel Foote, the 
actor, is said to have married “ a gentle- 
woman of Worcester”? in the year 1741. 
What was her maiden name, and when did 
she die? I believe she predeceased her 
husband, whose death occurred in 1777. 

HoRACE BLEACKLEY. 


; Museum, No. 3871. 





SEAL oF ABBot OF Ramsry.—I should 
be very grateful if any reader could inform 
me as to the whereabouts of a fine example 
of the seal of Ralph, Abbot of Ramsey, 
circa 1240. A much injured specimen exists 
in the collection of seals in the British 
I also wish to discover 
the place of bis burial. Pxitrp NELson. 
Atheneum, Liverpool. 


““NonpUM IN AUGE”’: “ NONDUM ME- 
Tam.’’—Is there a classical source for one or 
both of these mottoes, which have practically 
the same meaning ? The former was that 
of the Emperor Charles V., and the latter 
that of Sir Baptist Hicks, circa 1623. 

Leo C. 


Erruscan Surcican INsTRuMENTS.—In 
his commentary on Eccles. i. 10 Mr. Currie 
Martin says :— 

“Some years ago at a medical exhibition in 
Rome were shown surgical instruments from 
ancient Etruria which compared well with the 
latest productions of English and American 
makers, and some of the triumphs of Etruscan 
dentistry were not far behind present-day work.” 
—‘ Century Bible,” ‘Proverbs,’ &e., p- 244. 

This seems difficult to believe. Can any 
one supply confirmation ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Theological College, Lichfield. 


H. MeIpIncerR.—Can any reader give me 
particulars about, and tell me the value of, 
the philological labours of H. Meidinger ? 
His Teuto-Gothic dictionary was translated 
into French, and published at Frankfort- 
on-Main in 1833. J. Isaacs. 


“ Sea -TRuUMPET.’—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
for this word the following three meanings: 
(1) a trumpet shell; (2) a kind of trumpet 
used at sea, “‘concha tromba marina” ; 
(3) a very large seaweed. There is a fourth 
meaning, viz., a triangular or rather trapezoid 
bowed instrument, so called owing to the 
supposed resemblance of its sound-board 
to a marine speaking-trumpet or sea-trumpet, 
‘“tromba marina,” according to ‘The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’; in German Trumm- 
scheit or Nonnengeige. Dr. Edward Browne 
in 1668 or 1669 saw an instrument at the Em- 
peror’s house near Vienna which was “ made 
out of a chest or seat, with one string.... 
like to that of a sea-trumpet.” According 
to a German ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ however 
(Riemann’s, translated by J. S. Shedlock), 
the instrument, string and all, was formerly 
used in the English Navy for signalling. Is 
that so? I can hardly believe it. I can 
believe the speaking-trumpet version. A 
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French friar, Marin Mersenne, in his ‘ Har- 
monie Universelle’ (1636-7), devotes a 
special section to, and gives illustrations of, 
two kinds of “ trompettes marines,” stating 
that the instrument was so called either 
because it was invented by sailors or because 
it imitated the sound of a trumpet so well. 
This explanation may be good enough “‘ for 
the marines,” but does not satisfy any one 
else. L. L. K. 





Replies. 
THE FABRIC OF CATHEDRALS. 
(11 S. xii. 200.) 


T'HE stone used in building English cathedrals 
is for the most part local stone. The early 
builders were wise in many ways, and, 
wherever possible and advisable, they used 
local quarries. Some districts being almost 
stoneless, the line of least resistance was 
adopted. Your correspondent is quite 
correct in stating that the subject of 
materials has been neglected in nearly all 
books upon our cathedrals. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral is built of Portland 
stone. When Wren was building it he had 
the stone quarried and exposed on the 
beach (in some cases for three years) before 
using it. In “ Parentalia; or, Memoirs of 
the Family of the Wrens....but chiefly of 
Sir Christopher Wren....compiled by his 
son Christopher, London, 1750,” folio, it is 
stated (p. 288): 


‘At St. Paul’s the Surveyor was cautious not 
to exceed columns of four feet, which had been 
tried by Inigo Jones in his Portico; the Quarries 
of the Isle of Portland would just afford for that 
proportion, but not readily, for the artificers were 
forced sometimes to stay some months for one 
necessary stone to be raised for their purpose, and 
the farther the Quarry men pierced into the rock, 
the Quarry produced less stones than near the 
sea. All the most eminent masons of England 
were of opinion that stones of the largest scant- 
lings were there to be found, or nowhere. | An 
inquiry was made after all the good stone which 
England afforded. Next to Portland, Rock 
Abbey stone, and some others in Yorkshire, 
seemed the best and most durable; but large 
Stone for the Paul’s works was not easily to be 
had even there.” 

Portland stone is one of the few stones 
which remain unaffected (except in colour) 
by the smoke of London. The best quality 
stone at Portland is that found in the north- 
eastern part of the island. Previous to 
1623, this stone did not attract much atten- 








tion; but from about 1660 it has been 
greatly used in public buildings and 
churches. The quarries from which Wren 
obtained the stone for St. Paul’s have now - 
been deserted, the reason being that mer- 
chants found the stone harder, and therefore 
more expensive, to work than _ other 
qualities. 

Wells Cathedral was built in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries from stone obtained 
from the quarries at Doulting, a village 
about seven miles east of Wells. The stone 
used at Glastonbury Abbey is_ identical. 
The “fabric rolls’? of Wells Cathedral are 
printed in abstract in the first volume of 
the Wells Report (1885) on Hist. MSS. On 
16 April, 1390, payments are made to 
several men for carriage of stone “‘from 
Doultyng.” The carriage of stone from these 
quarries is mentioned nine or ten times in 
the same year between April and June. In 
1457 John Garnesy and John Tregadel are 
‘‘euardians of the fabric’’; and entries 
occur ‘*‘ For the rent of Doultyng quarry, 
20s.,”’ followed by several details of haulage 
from Doulting to Wells at ‘‘ 12d. a load.” 

‘‘To John Parsons ‘pro ligatione’ of 16 feet 
cn at Doultyng quary for 12 days at 4d.a 
day. 

See pp. 287-8 Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, 
1885, and p. 291 of the Report dated 1907. 


With reference to the early history of 
Wells, there is a “strong and consistent 
tradition ’’ that missionary priests settled at 
Wells early in the eighth century, and here 
rose the first Church of St. Andrew. Original 
documents of Bishop Joscelin’s time (1206- 
1242) speak of the “old” church and the 
‘* great’? church, but documentary evidence 
of actual building is difficult to find, so we 
make the most of what we know. The 
Close Rolls of Henry III. contain grants to 
the fabric in 1220 of sixty large oaks from 
the forest of Cheddar ; in 1224, of one penny 
a day remitted from the rent of Congresbury 
Manor “for the work at the church of 
Wells”; and in 1226 of thirty oaks “ for 
the fabric of the church of Wells.’ In 1220 
Alexander, a Canon, gave for his life the 
produce of the arable land of the rectorial 
glebe at Henstridge, “‘ that the fabric might 
rise the quicker, by my help.” Original 
local documents at Wells give the names of a 
few of the workmen. Families of masons at 
Wells, of the names of Lock, father and son, 
Noreis or Norreys, and one Deodatus, a 
stone worker, are found both at Wells and 
at Glastonbury. A member of a family of 
the name of Buneton was established at 
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and is referred to as 
de Buneton “the sculptor.” He gave the 
name to a street in Glastonbury called 
Buneton Street. The late Canon C. M. 
Church, in his ‘Four Somerset Bishops, 
1136-1242,’ furnishes what is by far the best 
account of the ecclesiastics who founded the 
“creat ’? Church of St. Andrew at Wells. 


There is another famous Somersetshir® 
quarry, south-west of Wells, called Hamdon 
Hill Quarry. This quarry dates back to 
Roman times. There is in Dorchester Museum 
a Roman coffin made of stone from Hamdon 
or Ham Hill. The churches and old houses 
in Sherborne and Blandford, and the old 
house known as Ford Abbey, are built of 
this stone; also many West Somerset 
village crosses. Leland says :— 

‘‘Hamden Hill is a specula, ther to view a 
greate piece of the country therabout....The 
notable quarre of stone is even therby at Hamden, 
out of the which hath been taken stones for al the 
goodly buildings therabout in al quarters.” 

Mr. Charles Trask, who largely owns both 
Doulting and Ham Hill Quarries, is fortu- 
nately proud of their history, and from his 
writings I quote the following interesting 
statement, which is found in his book 
entitled ‘Norton sub Hamdon,’ p. 220 :— 


Glastonbury in 1249, 


“The quarrying of the stone, preparatory to 
removal, is done in much the same way as it was 
done five hundred years ago. It is cut in grooves 
with a pick w here’ necessary (the joints being of 
great assistance in saving this part of the work), 
and then lifted from its howe bed by wedges 
driven under it by a sledge-hammer. Heavy 
iron bars are used as levers, and when the stone is 
raised a few inches, a chain is put under the 
block, and in a few minutes it is hoisted to the 
ome by a steam crane. 


‘ Many of the masons on the hill are the des- 
PRE so, of those who, for several generations, 
have worked at the same trade, and many have 
served their seven years’ apprenticeship to learn 
the ‘mysteries of their art.’ We cannot say 
definitely that the masons of the present time are 
the descendants of the old church builders, but 
it is not improbable that some may be. Some 
bear surnames which are thought to be of Norman 
origin, and Dr. Cunningham tells us that ‘a very 
large number of masons and builders must have 
followed in the wake of the Conqueror.’ ’ 


The famous Bath stone is obtained at 
Box and Corsham ; and other Somersetshire 
quarries are at Combe Down and Farleigh. 

Salisbury Cathedral is built of stone from 
Chilmark, a Wiltshire village. Chilmark 


stone is an oolite freestone found near 
Salisbury. 
Canterbury Cathedral and Westminster 


Abbey were built largely of Caen stone. 
The history of the importation of this stone 





from Norman and earlier times would make 
an interesting work. The Normans and 
the masons who came over with the Con- 
queror believed in this stone for building 
purposes. It was easily conveyed from 
France to English ports, and then travelled 
inland by pack-horses. Not only were 
Canterbury and Westminster built largely 
of this stone, but many East Anglian 
churches also. The churchwardens’  ac- 
counts of Sandwich have some interesting 
entries made when the steeple was rebuilt 
= — 

‘*Spendit on the mason of Crystchirche for to 
have an ynsy ght yn the Cane (Caen) stone for the 
stepill, vd.’ 

“For v ton of Cane stone, xxve.” 

se For iiij of bere (Beer) stone for the stepill, 
XXS. 

‘‘ For vj ton and j pip of Folston (Folkestone) 
rag [this is what is now known as Kentish rag 
stone], viis.” 

When the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds 
was built, the stone used came chiefly from 
Barnack in Northamptonshire, but some 
from Caen. Lydgate says :— 

Ston brought from Kane out of Normandy 

By the se, and set upon the strande 

At Ratlysdene, and carried forth by lande. 
Rattlesden is nine miles from Bury. 

Caen stone is better for delicate carving 
than many softer English stones, but it does 
not resist climatic conditions so well as 
other stone. Some medieval builders ob- 
jected to the use of a foreign stone, and this 
gave rise to the use of Purbeck marble from 
Corie, Dorset. Parts of Canterbury and 
Chichester Cathedrals show the result of this 
rivalry. 

Chester and Worcester Cathedrals are 
built of sandstone, a material which stands 
well internally, but perishes with exposure 
to the elements. 

Winchester Cathedral is built of stone 
from Quarr, in the Isle of Wight. 

York Minster, Beverley, and Ripon are 
built of stone from Bramham, near Tad- 
caster. 

Peterborough Cathedral is built of stone 
from Ketton, in Rutlandshire : and the same 
stone is used in the famous churches of 
Stamford, and also in many of the colleges 
of Cambridge. 

The Barnack Quarries in Northampton- 
shire have supplied the stone for many 
Northamptonshire churches. Dr. Cox says 
that, for the reason that it furnished so 
large an amount of the stone that was used 
in the best-known examples of pre-Norman 
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ecclesiastical architecture, ‘“‘ the place that 
demands primary mention is Barnack.” 

Where stone was scarce, flints were largely 
used in church-building. The churchwar- 
dens’ accounts of Exning, near Newmarket, 
have the following quaint entry :— 

“Paid to Sparrow of Moulton the furste day 
of Maye for gatheringe of ten lodes of flinte 
stones for the church wall, xxiid.”’ 

From the accounts of North Elmham 
(Norfolk) we find there was paid 

‘* To ye scolers {for bred and drynk when they 
gathered stones, ijd.”’ 

The Home Office issues a complete list 
of quarries, many of which date back to 
very early times. But the best list of 
quarries for the question in hand is found in 
C. F. Mitchell’s ‘ Brickwork and Masonry,’ 
pp. 418-30. Edward Hull’s ‘Treatise on 
Building and Ornamental Stones’ is a most 
useful book, because it gives details not 
only of the mineral character of the stones, 
but also of their application to various 
buildings, ecclesiastical and other. Cox’s 
‘The English Parish Church,’ chap. iv., upon 
‘Materials,’ abounds in delightful details, 
all well and_ skilfully blended. G. E. 
Street’s ‘Brickwork in the Middle Ages’ 
consists of articles contributed to The Church 
Builder in 1863, 1864, and 1866. These 
I have not seen. Lethaby’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen’ contains 
a valuable index of craftsmen such as masons, 
marble workers, carpenters, &c. This index 
is placed after the general index to the book. 
E. S. Prior’s ‘ Cathedral Builders’ is written 
by an expert architect, and is a most 
excellent book, but it does not contain so 
much as one would expect upon the stone 
used. There is a good article upon Portland 
building stone in The Popular Science 
Review (D. Bogue), 1880, pp. 205-12. 
Weale’s ‘ Quarterly Papers on Architecture,’ 
vol. iv., has an article called ‘ Lithology,’ 
which deals with stone historically and has 
useful data. In the works of the Venerable 
Bede there are accounts of the building of 
the churches of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
under Benedict Biscop. 

Your correspondent may like to be re- 
minded of a work of great interest and 
value which is buried away in Nichols’s 
‘Bibliotheca Topog. Brit.’ I refer to Samuel 
Pegge’s ‘‘ Sylloge of the Remaining Authentic 
Inscriptions relative to the Erection of our 
English Churches, with a number of Copper 
Plates, exhibiting Facsimiles of some of the 
Most Material,’ 1787. 

A. L. HuMPHREYs. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





Dean Purey-Cust’s ‘Walks round York 

Minster ’ contains a useful passage as regards 
the material with which that glorious 
cathedral was built. When Thomas of 
Bayeux was appointed to the primacy of the 
Northern province shortly after the Norman 
Conquest, 
“he found the Minster a mass of ruins, and at 
once commenced its reconstruction. The material 
which he selected was not the sandstone of which 
the earlier building had been constructed, but 
the magnesian limestone at Thievesdale, near 
Tadcaster, a part of the great property which 
had been granted to the House of Perey by Edward 
the Confessor, and of which Mauger was the 
Vavasour, i.e., the sub-tenant of the land held 
by Percy in fee of the King. At first Percy 
seems to have given grants of stone and wood, 
and the Vavasour would have the right to a 
certain toll thereon; but this Mauger appears to 
have waived, and eventually, as further contri- 
butions are mentioned as gifts from him, it would 
seem that he had obtained the fee simple of the 
land. At any rate his son Robert, who retained 
as a surname the title of Vavasour, gave ten acres 
and half a rood of the quarry in Thievesdale ‘ in 
free, pure. and perpetual alms’ to the Minster, 
His descendants in like manner gave as free gifts 
all the material required for the present building, 
except the Lady Chapel, which was built of stone 
procured from Huddlestone and from the ruined 
Archiepiscopal Palace at Sherburn; and on the 
occasion of the fire in 1829 the first offer of ma- 
terial to repair the damages came from Sir 
Edward Vavasour, his lineal descendant. 

‘It is interesting to notice that, thus caring for 
the spiritual needs of those around them, the 
family of Vavasour seem to have been specially 
protected in their own. During all the religious 
struggles which have taken place in England, they 
have been allowed to hold their own little church 
at Hazlewood in peace, and to maintain therein 
the rights [rites ?] of ‘the old faith,’ to which 
they have always belonged. The name of 
Vavasour never appears amongst the persecutors 
or the persecuted.’”’—Pp. 8, 9. 

It has been already stated in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that it is popularly believed that the head 
of the Vavasour family has a right to ride 
into York Minster on horseback, such 
privilege being the recognition of ancestral 
generosity. Sr. SwITHIN. 


Cox’s ‘The English Parish Church’ has 
seventy-five interesting pages on the mate- 
rials used in the building of cathedrals, &c. 
Sometimes special stone was brought from 
a long distance on pack-horses, whilst in 
other cases the local stone was used, as, for 
instance, in the building of the west front 
of Wells Cathedral, where Doulting oolite 
was used, which was quarried near Shepton 
Mallet, a few miles from Wells. The oolite 
freestone found at Chilmark in Wiltshire 
supplied the stone for Salisbury Cathedral. 
Softer stone was used for the interiors of 
churches, but was not suitable for exteriors, 
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though it has been used for such purposes ; 
e.g., the warm-toned red sandstone of 
Chester Cathedral, now much honeycombed. 

Information can also be got from Dr. 
Cox’s other books, such as his ‘ Norfolk 
Churches’; Bryant’s ‘Churches of Suffolk’ ; 
articles in The Builder ; Street’s ‘ Brick and 
Marble in the Middle Ages’; the works of 
Bond, Bumpus, Ditchfield, Pratt, Murray, 
and Winkles ; 
cathedrals, as in Bell’s ‘‘ Cathedral Series,” 
in which much attention is paid to the 
fabric. These may not be guide-books in 
the generally accepted meaning of the term, 
but may help the inquirer. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


£I have the following information in my 
notes, but I cannot give my authorities 
for it :— 

Caen stone is used at Canterbury, Chi- 
chester, and in Winchester nave. 

Portland stone is used at St. Paul’s. 

Barnack stone is used at Peterborough, 
Norwich, and Ely. 

Doulting stone is used at Wells. 

Mansfield stone is used at Southwell. 

Somersetshire stone is used at Christ- 
church, Dublin. 

When roads were practically non-existent, 
water traffic was the only possible one for 
heavy goods, which explains the use of 
Barnack stone at Norwich, and of Caen 
stone at Chichester, &e. 

I believe the stone for St. Paul’s all came 
by sea, but cannot give chapter and verse. 
Barnack, by the way, is in Northampton- 
shire, and Doulting in Somersetshire. 

J. W. R. 


Lichfield Cathedral is built of a local 
triassic sandstone. For references see the 
valuable little ‘Handbook’ by the late 
John Hewitt. S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 


(11 8. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10, 50, 
70, 121, 143, 161, 201, 224.) 


In order to correct an error may I refer once 
again to the view entitled ‘ Profil de la Ville 
de Londre,’ by Boisseau ? I said of it that 
“‘there were indications that erasion had 
been made on the north side of the Thames. 
Old St. Paul’s had been rubbed out, and 
Wren’s cathedral had been inserted.” This 
remark should have referred to De Wit’s 
view, and not Boisseau’s. As a matter of 


and books on the individual | q 





fact, Boisseau shows old St. Paul’s. Dr. 
Martin does not appear to have noticed this 
mistake, for he says :— 

“As regards Boisseau’s view, Mr. HvussBarp 
actually cites this degraded derivative of a well- 
known type to assist him, although, as he says, 
Wren’s cathedral is substituted for old St. Paul’s. 
St. Paul’s was burnt in the Great Fire of 1666, and 
Wren’s cathedral erected at a much later date. 
Yet this map is cited as evidence of topographical 
etail prior to 1644, when the Globe was de- 
molished.” 

Dr. Martin implies that I quoted a view 
made after 1666 as evidence of topographical 
detail prior to 1644. I did nothing of the 
kind ; De Wit’s view was made prior to the 
Fire. The unskilful hand which rubbed out 
old St. Paul’s, and then substituted Wren’s 
cathedral, is in strong contrast to De Wit’s 
fine drawing, and it does not invalidate the 
remainder of the view. 

Apparently through my error of mention- 
ing Boisseau instead of De Wit, Dr. Martin 
falls upon Boisseau, and calls his view a 
“degraded derivative,’ and implies that 
Boisseau’s view was made after the 1666 
Fire. Boisseau’s view, however, is dated 
1643. 

With regard to the Merian view, 1638, 
Dr. MARTIN says :— 

“This alone shows the Globe, the Rose Play- 

house, and the Bear Garden in existence contem- 
poraneously as we know them to have been.” 
If I may suggest it, I think that he is wrong 
in supposing that the Rose is included in 
the view. The Rose was demolished over 
thirty years before the publication of the 
map, and yet, to use DR. MartTINn’s own 
words, this is cited as evidence of topo- 
graphical detail prior to 1606, when the 
Rose was demolished. Moreover, the Rose 
stood at the corner of Maid Lane and Rose 
Alley, on land lying to the south and outside 
the Merian view, and it could not, therefore, 
be properly included in it. 

Furthermore, the Merian view is not alone 
in showing the building which Dr. Martin 
calls the Rose Playhouse, for it also appears 
in ‘ Londinum Urbs Precipua Regni Angliz.” 
Dr. MarRTIN does not appear to have seen this 
view, otherwise he would not have said that 
the Merian view “ alone” showed the Rose. 

I commend this view to him; he will find 
it very instructive. In the first place, the 
line of its southern boundary does not cut 
through the way or lane which is wrongly 
referred to by him as Maid Lane in the Merian 
and other views. A fair amount of the 
Bishop’s park is included, but there is no 
vestige of the second Globe Alley. The Globe 
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| 
is shown in its invariable position, with | 
the original Globe Alley leading to it. 

But to return to the Merian view. In 
regard to this DR. MARTIN says :— 

“In contemporary and later copies of Merian 
a lane—Maid Lane—is interposed between the 
Rose and the Bear Garden on the north, and the 
Globe on the south. Maid Lane was evidently in- 
terposed_ by those who knew the district at the 
time, and perceived the deficiency in the map.” 
Maid Lane falls wholly outside the view, 
and there has been no attempt to include it ; 
but in any case the Globe is shown on the 
north, and not the south, side of the alley 
(Globe Alley) which Dr. Martin wrongly 
assumes to be Maid Lane. 

Dr. MARTIN does not offer any reason in 
his reply for this misstatement with respect 
to the Globe being shown on the north side 
of this alley, instead of, as he asserts, on the 
south ; but we may look to his pamphlet 
on ‘The Site of the Globe Playhouse of 
Shakespeare’ for the explanation. From 
this it appears that Merian misnamed the 
buildings shown in his view. Thus, after 
discrediting Merian, Dr. Martin selects 
the Bear Garden and calls that the Globe, 
and then claims that the Globe is on the 
south side of Maiden Lane! Merian, I 
think, knew what he was doing, and made 
no mistake in naming his buildings; and 
when Dr. Martin refers to ‘ Londinum 
Urbs Precipua Regni Angliz,’ he will find 
the buildings again named as Merian named 
them. 

At this point it seems necessary to return 
to first principles. It is generally accepted 
that the surest way to clear up misconcep- 
tions concerning past events is by a careful 
study of the contemporary evidence. By 
disregarding this evidence, or by denying its 
accuracy, it becomes possible to demonstrate 
anything; but in such circumstances it is 
necessary to take into account the scholar’s 
respect for his text in estimating the value of 
his conclusions. 

Dr. MartTIN, in order to support his view 
that the Globe was on the south side of 
Maiden Lane, does not hesitate to discredit 
the contemporary evidence. How does he 
meet the difficulty in the Coram Rege Roll, 
which quite definitely places the Globe on 
the north side of Maiden Lane ? He says :— 

“The draftsman of the Roll had before him a 
plan in which the south was at the upper edge of 
the plan, and he had consequently mistaken the 
north for the south.” 

But this is an assumption on his part. The 
discoverer of this Roll was Dr. Charles 
William Wallace, who, when writing about 





it in The Times of 30 April, 1914, says with 
respect to the boundaries :— 

“The description was copied into several leases 
of shares in the Globe, all signed by Shakespeare 
and his associates. It was also copied into the new 
Globe lease of October 26th, 1613, from Sir John 
Bodley to the company. At present the only com- 
plete contemporary transcript is the one above 
quoted.” 

In the article Dr. Wallace has given par- 
ticulars at some length, together with a 
plan, and he continues as follows :— 

‘*The accuracy of that copy and the finality of 
the boundaries there set forth admit no ques- 
tion. The practices of the King’s Bench settle that. 
First, these and the like records were copied by an 
expert clerk of the Court for filing in the per- 
manent rolls. Then the Examiner checked them 
against the originals, and marked them ‘ex,’ 
attesting them as final records of the Court.” 

Is it likely that the original lease of 1598, 
the subsequent lease of 1613, and the Roll 
of 1616, to say nothing of the various leases 
of the shares in the Globe, should all be 
erring in their orientation of the site of the 
Playhouse ? 

Again, how does Dr. MARTIN meet the 
evidence of the views of Southwark, which 
invariably place the Globe where it is 
recorded in the Roll—on the north side of 
Maiden Lane ? 

He says that “‘ the unsupported representa- 
tions of Visscher are, so far as the Liberty of 
the Clink is concerned, wholly unreliable.” 
But Visscher is supported by Hollar, De Wit, 
Vanden Hoeye, Merian, Boisseau, and the 
interesting view ‘Londinum Urbs Precipua 
Regni Anglie. On Dr. Martrin’s own 
showing the evidence of Visscher should be 
accepted, for his representations are abund- 
antly supported, and I do not know of a 
single contemporary view which shows 
anything else. 

Hollar comes in for a sweeping condem- 
nation, Dr. Martin saying: “For topo- 
graphical exactitude Hollar_ is valueless.’ 
This condemnation will not, I hope, disturb 
the general reliance which is placed in Hollar. 
Boisseau is a degraded derivative; Merian, 
we are told elsewhere, has misnamed his 
building ; and Visscher is wholly unreliable. 

Can Dr. Martin give a single reference 
to a contemporary document which supports 
his opinion, or can he instance a single 
contemporary map or view which definitely 
shows the Globe on the south side of Maiden 
Lane ? ? 

As the Shakespeare Reading Scciety has 
erected a massive bronze memorial tablet 
on the south side of Park Street (Maiden 
Lane) to commemorate the site of the Globe, 
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it would be interesting to have some clearer 
statement than has yet been vouchsafed 
as to the evidence which induced them to 
select a site which appears to be un- 
supported by any contemporary dozument 
or view. GEORGE HvuBBARD, F.S.A. 





LAURA JEWRY, AFTERWARDS Mrs. R. 
VALENTINE (11 S. xii. 100). —Her full 
maiden name was Laura Belinda Jewry, 
her father being Admiral Jewry, and the 
place of her birth is supposed to have been 
the Victory. At an early age she became 
connected with the family of Lord Elphin- 
stone, and spent some years of her maiden 
life in India. She married when young the 
Rev. R. Valentine, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, but he died within 
twelve months. 

Mrs. Valentine afterwards joined the 
staff of Messrs. Warne & C»., the well-known 
publishers, and rendered them very valuable 
service. She was practically the sole editor 
of *‘ The Chandos Classics,’’ and in the course 
of what may be called her “ business life ”’ 
was on terms of friendship with many 
well-known literary people. One of her 
great personal friends was General Kent, 
of Crimea fame, who, if now living, could 
probably give some personal details. 

Mrs. Valentine died in harness, and the 
whole of her interests seem to have been 
wrapped up in her work. She left an only 
sister, Mary, who survived her some five or 
six years. 

I am indebted for the foregoing details 
to the kindness of Mr. W. Fruing Warne. 

Wn. H. PEEt. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE BIBLE 
(11 S. xii. 183).—I am not able to give the 
exact date of the publication of the Autho- 
rized Version, but it is not generally known 
that two editions, both handsome folios, 
were published by Robert Barker in 1611. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 


THomAs WasHER (11 S. xii. 201).— 
Hasted’s « History of Kent’ has Thomas 
Washer, Rector of Snodland, 1723, ob. 
1748 (folio ed., vol. ii. p. 193; octavo ed., 
vol. iv. p. 470). 

A family of this name is mentioned by 
Hasted in vol. i. p. 560 under Bromley :— 

“Thomas Washer, of Lincoln’s Inn, formerly 
of Lyneham, in Devonshire, whose arms were, 
Barruly argent and gules, over all a lion rampant 
gable, crowned or,’ on whose death in 1720 it 
{Sundridge] came to his son John Washer of 





Lincoln’s Inn, who dying in 1749 without male 
issue, his only daughter and heir carried it in 
marriage to William Wilson, Esq., sheriff of this 
county in 1766.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


VIOLATION OF SANCTUARY (11 S. xii. 200), 
—References to passages in classical authors 
which point to the use of fire to drive out 
those who have taken sanctuary may be 
found in more than one place. See Turnebus, 
* Adversaria,’ lib. ix. cap. xii., where the 
comment is made, :— 

““Tgnem enim reperio solitum eis, qui aras 

amplexi tenebant, admoveri, ut non ab hominibus 
per iniuriam inde extrahi viderentur, sed incendii 
metu et ardoris inde fugere cogerentur.”’ 
See also Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Ant.,’ ed. 3, vol. i. 
p. 235, under ‘Asylum’; and Pauly’s 
* Real - Encyclopadie, new ed., vol. iL, 
col. 1882, s.v. ‘ Asylon.’ 

The references to classical authors are ; 
Euripides, ‘Andromache,’ 257, and the 
Scholiast who says that this use of fire was 


customary, <¢40s jv. ‘Hercules Furens. 
240 sqqg. Plautus, ‘ Mostellaria,’) V. 1. 45 


65 (= 1114), ‘ Rudens,’ III. iv. 56 -63 (=761- 
768). EpwarRpD BENSLY. 


ENGLISH Prrate’s Havt, 1579 (11 S. xii. 
199).—On 1 March, 1579, Francis Drake, 
who had been plundering the Spanish settle- 
ments on the Pacific coast and preying on 
their shipping, fell in with the so-called 
“‘ Cacafuego.”” This was his richest haul, 
the booty being estimated at 150,0001. to 
200,000/. «* The place where we tooke this 
prize, was called Cape de San Francisco, 
about 150 leagues from Panama’’ (Hak- 
luyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ vol. xi., 1904, p. 116). As 
Sir J. K. Laughton points out in the ‘ D.N.B., 
s. ‘Drake,’ the amount of the treasure 
taken grew enormously in public estimation. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


* Portu”’ (11 S. xi. 470; xii. 16).—The 
old Japanese believed the liver to be the 
seat of boldness, and even nowadays the 
word Kimofutoi (‘‘ big-livered’’) signifies 
“bold.” Hence in the following story, 
which is similar to the Greek one of Aristo- 
menes, the liver takes the place of the heart: 


“A samurai, who was a subject of Gamo 
Shimotsuke-no-kami (A.D. 1603-27), was sen- 
tenced to harakiri on account of a certain default. 
After finishing the preparatory bath, he entreated 
the official inspector to permit him to nap, as it 
was his habit to sleep after bathing. This 
demand having been heard, he slept soundly, 
snoring for rather a long time. Then he awoke 
spontaneously, and killed himself by slashing his 
own abdomen, after asking the inspector to See 
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to his liver and decide whether the old tradition 
was true that such a brave one as himself had his 
liver hairy. So it was taken out of his dead body, 
and found covered with hair... .’’—Mukunashi 
Issetsu. (A.D. 1621-80), ‘Shin Chomon Shi,’ 
lib. vii. ch. xviii. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Fouk-SPEECH (WORCESTERSHIRE): 
““PruaIn”’ (11 8S. xii. 137, 187).—The use of 
“ plain’”’ as an appreciative epithet was not 
uncommon in the North Riding of Yorks 
fifty years ago. In modern slang the 
meaning would be interpreted by ‘“ having 
no side on,” i.e., being approachable and 
sympathetic. 

Two other adjectives were used in a 
different sense from the ordinary, viz., “* out- 
ward” and “inward.” My landlady had 
two sons. On2 of them played cricket, 
and occasionally went to a _ public-house, 
and she complained of him as rather “ out- 
ward.” The other was given to chapel- 
going, and was considered very “ inward.” 


H. G. P. 


HERALDIC QUERY: BOTELER ARMs (11 S. 
xi. 399, 496; xii. 33, 110).—In justice to 
the memory of the compiler of the ‘ General 
Armory,’ it should be mentioned that Sir 
Bernard Burke is not responsible for the 
anachronism implied in CRoss-CROSSLET’s 
communication on p. 33. The entry reads 
that the quarterly coat described was used 
by the Butler family, which was originally 
established in Ireland during the reign of 
Henry II. 

Such an inquiry as this would be helped 
by an expert opinion upon the age of the 
seal. Leo C. 


Crest ON SEAL (11 S. xii. 48).—‘‘ Utere 
tuo”’ is not known to me as a motto, and 
the design would make an awkward crest. 
Perhaps the seal is not heraldic. Does the 
crest rest upon a crest-wreath 2? Leo C. 


‘THE TRUSTY SERVANT’ (11S. xai. 193).— 
Your learned contributor PREBENDARY 
Deepes has thrown further light on this 
interesting matter. 

A few years ago, when residing at Win- 
chester, I bought, at a stall just outside its 
glorious old cathedral, a little square tablet 
of wood, represented to me as being cut out 
of a piece of wood removed of necessity 
from the edifice during restorative work. 
On the front of the little tablet was pasted 
an exceedingly neat and well - executed 
coloured cut representing the Trusty Servant, 
the colours copied, I believe, from the 





original painting, and on the back Latin and 
English explanations of it, that I append 
hereto :— 

Effigiem Servi si vis spectare Probati 

Quisquis es hee oculos pascat Imago tucs 
Porcinum os quocunque cibo jejunia sedat 

Hee Sera consilium ne fluat arcta premit 

Dat patientem Asinus dominis jurgantibus Aurem 
Cervus habet celeres ire redire Pedes 

Leva docet multum tot rebus onusta laborem 
Vestis munditiem Dextera aperta fidem 
Accinctus Gladio clipeo munitus et inde 

Vel se Vel dominum quo tueatur habet. 

A Trusty Servant’s portrait would you see, 

This emblematic figure well survey. 

The Porker’s snout not nice in diet shews ; 

The Padlock shut, no secrets he'll disclose ; 
Patient the ass his Master’s wrath will bear ; 
Swiftness in errand the stag’s feet declare ; 
Loaded his left hand apt to labour saith ; 

The Vest his neatness, Open hand his faith ; 
Girt with his sword, his shield upon his arm, 
Himself and Master he ‘ll protect from harm. 

As the verses have probably come under the 
notice of learned Wykehamists and worthy 
citizens of Winchester, and were allowed to 
be sold in Winchester, pasted on wood 
purporting to be ‘cathedral wood,” I 
fancy they are the accepted explanations of 
the painting of ‘The Trusty Servant.’ 

The printing had been slightly rubbed, 
and was rather difficult to decipher; but I 
copied it as I believe it was originally 
printed. Your classical readers will doubt- 
less supply any corrections that may have 
resulted through my errors in copying. 

G. GREEN SMITH. 

Weston Lodge, Bournemouth. 


The original form of ‘ The Trusty Servant’ 
can be seen in the MS. of the poem ‘ De 
Schola Collegiata’ in Fellows’ Library at 
Winchester College, and is reproduced 
opposite p. 118 of Mr. Leach’s ‘ History of 
Winchester College.’ The poem (above 
referred to) used to be considered to be the 
work of Christopher Johnson, circa 1560, 
but is now known to be about a century later. 
In this original form ‘ The Trusty Servant’ 
is represented in Elizabethan or Jacobean 
costume. There is no landscape. The 
picture must have been painted over and 
over again. In its present form it dates 
from 1778, when it was repainted by one 
William Cave in honour of a visit paid to the 
College by George III. 

Mr. William Thorn Warren in his ‘ Illus- 
trated Sixpenny Guide to Winchester Cathe- 
dral and Winchester College’ (1902) makes 
at p. 145 the statements: (1) that  tradi- 
tion says it was given to William of Wyke- 





ham by a German monk ; and (2) that it was 
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repainted in 1560, and that fifteen shillings 
was paid in that year for the work ! 

The probability would seem to be that 
in its original form ‘The Trusty Servant’ 
was a painting of the early seventeenth 
century. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


GERMANIA: TEDESCO (118. xi. 281, 349).— 
Is not the Italian tedesco from the Latin 
theodiscus or theotircus, used in the eighth 
century as a term for the vernacular of the 
German tribes, resting upon Old German 
theoda, which corresponds to the Anglo- 
Saxon theod, ‘“‘ people”? ; Welsh tud or tut, 
district ; Breton tud, people; Gothic thiuda, 
people; Old High German diot, Middle 
High German diet? From the same root is 
not Teuto, Tutrso, or Tuisto, ancestral deity 
of the Germans, according to Tacitus ? 

In Irish tuath, which may be allied, 
meant originally popylus, people, which it 
glosses in the Wb MS. of Zeuss; but, in 
accordance with the custom of naming the 
territory after its inhabitants, it came 
ultimately to signify district, which is now 
the sense in which it is used. I give an 
instance. Near Sheenhaven in Donegal is 
the district called the Doe. Its ancient name, 
as given by O’Heerin, is Tuath Bladhach, but 
in the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters’ and 
other authorities it is usually called Tuatha, 
#.e., districts. It was the inheritance of the 
MacSweenys, the chief of whom was called 
MacSweeny na d’Tuath, or, as it is pronounced 
and written in English, na Doe, 7.e., of the 
districts, and it is from this appellation that 
the place came to be corruptly called Doe. 

Witt1aM MacArrTuour. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


FitzyJAMES (11 S. xii. 100, 202).—The list 
of names of owners of property in the town 
of Galway who were dispossessed by Crom- 
well includes Peter Browne Fitz-James 
(Cromwell’s Roll, No. 4, Roll Offize). I do 
not know if Mr. HumpuHreys has noted the 
Trish branch of the family. 

Wittiam MacArruvur. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


Bookworms (11 S. xii. 138, 185, 208).—It 
is impossible but that, during the more than 
two full generations that ‘N. & Q.’ has existed 
as a storehouse of quaint and often valuable 
and original information, many of the queries 
have been asked, and perhaps answered, 
more than once. That is the case with the 
questions propounded by Mr. MassIncHAM 
(p. 138). But that stcrehouse can only 
nowadays be effectively tapped by means 
of its excellent indexes. It is, therefore, 
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 liaiibia necessary that the references 


indicated by those indexes should be correctly 
given by correspondents, for nothing can be 
more irritating than a wrong reference. 

In St. Swirnrn’s reply (p. 185) some two 
dozen references are given. I have gone 
carefully through all of them, and find that 
three are incorrect. St. SwiTHINn has given 
these, I would presume, from the General 
Indexes to each Series, and as regards one 
of them (4 S. vi. 597) the General Index 
itself is incorrect. It should be p. 527, 
and is so given in the index to that volume. 
For the other two inaccuracies (6 S. x. 470 
and xi. 456) I think, perhaps, your corre- 
spondent may be responsible. These should 
be pp. 473 and 455 respectively. 

Sr. SwitHrn has also omitted in his list 
of references—and that a very important 
omission — 6 8. vii. 505, inasmuch as _ it 
deals with what Mr. MassincHAM especially 
asks for—namely, the antidotes to the 
ravages of bookworms. 

As it may be inconvenient or impossible 
for Mr. MassINcHaM to refer to the somewhat 
scattered references, I hope I may be allowed 
to give a précis of the most useful or 
practical part of the information contained 
therein. 

The antidotes suggested comprise :— 

(i.) Corrosive sublimate. 

(ii.) Alum or vitriol mixed with the binder’s 
paste. If too late for this to be done, a 
strong infusion of the same in the paste of 
the book-plate (if any). 

(iii.) Corrosive sublimate and colocynth. 

(iv.) The mixture of starch, instead of 
flour, in the binder’s paste. 

(v.) Sprinkling the inside of the covers, 
or ‘forrels,’ with powdered alum and 
pepper. 

(vi.) Strong-smelling herbs and can:phor 
placed amongst the volumes. 

(vii.) Finally, several correspondents 
suggest that the booksshould be more read, 
or, at least, more often aired, dusted, and 
shaken. 

As to kinds of bookworms :— 

These are said to be of at least two 
kinds. I will not stay to give the entomo- 
logical names, but one kind is like the 
**death-watch,”’ a small, dark - coloured 
beetle, which is also a wood-borer. Another 
is like a worm or grub found in a hazel nut or 
a cheese maggot. <A third kind is a silver- 
shining insect with tapering  triple-forked 
tail; conf. the specimen illustrated in 
William Blades’s ‘ Enemies of Books’ (1880). 
We call this kind the “ silver-fish '’ in the 
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West Indies. To my excited imagination 
on Wednesday night (8 Sept.), it seemed a 
very diminutive type of that equally des- 
tructive and foul worker in the dark known 
as a Zeppclin ! 

I, too, have suffered trom the ravages of 
these little wretcbes, and I think I may 
say of all three kinds, and have captured and 
killed them in large numbers during my 
long residence in tropical regions. With 
the Editor’s permission, I would like to state 
what measures I have taken to try to 
combat them. 

In having books bound for use abroad I 
have frequently given instructions to mix 
corrosive sublimate in the paste used by the 
binders, for I find that these creatures 
seem to be much attracted to the paste used 
in the backs, and I think I may say that I 
have had some success. When this cannot 
be done [I have brushed the insides of the 
covers from time to time with a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, or, more recently, have 
use 1 a strong (but not unpleasant) liquid of 
a tarry consistency and smell which Zaehns- 
dorf, the well-known London bookbinder, 
had prepared and sent out to me, and which 
I smeared over cotton-wool and placed in 
bowls. This should be renewed from time to 
time, as the pungent odour seemed to weaken. 
I think that this also had a considerable 
measure of success. In addition, I tried naph- 
thaline balls and camphor ; but this latter I 
do not think was quite strong or pungent 
enough. I think that both of these articles are 
better preservers of clothes than of books. 

As a preventive against damage by cock- 
roaches, which are a cause of great dis- 
figurement to cloth- bound books, particu- 
larly in red or green colours, wherever 
exposed, I used (externally, of course) a 
book - varnish prepared by Zaehnsdorf, 
which I found very efficacious. The differ- 
ence between volumes brushed over with 
this varnish and those not so treated was 
very apparent. 

In my experience bookworms do not seem to 
attack books in leather binding of any decent 
quality. I found also that frequently going 
through my books, and airing, shaking, 
and dusting them, was very beneficial. It 
was on occasions such as these that I made 
my best ‘‘ bags ’’ of the “‘ enemies.” 


All these kinds of bookworms are said 
to prefer the paper of which our older books 
are composed to the modern—so often 
cheap and rubbishy—material that we use 
at the present day. But a glance at a copy 
(first edition) which I possess of Stephen 





Phillips’s ‘Sin of David’ (only published 
in 1904, and issued in a light-blue linen 
covering)—when 72 out of the 77 pages 
were damaged before I discovered what was 
going on, and the inside of the front cover 
looked as if it had been through a mangle— 
would show your correspondents, I think, 
that when hungry the bookworm makes no 
special choice of older literature. It may 
afford, however, some relief to its publishers, 
Messrs. Macmillan, to think that this on- 
slaught may be due to the high quality of the 
paper used. This is the only solace left to 
me! J. S. Upan, F.S.A. 


Worms in books are the result of either 
dirt or decay, or perhaps both, hence the 
immunity of new books from the trouble. 
The leaves of Mr. MassinGHam’s books 
are probably “woolly” in appearance— 
evidence of that anemia which makes them 
easy victims both to the bookworm and to 
atmospheric damp, the latter causing those 
stains often attributed to direct contact with 
water. 

Formalin may, indeed, destroy microbes, 
but it also destroys the properties of the 
paper, and is therefore a remedy more 
harmful than the evil itself. The only 
remedy is to reconstitute the health of the 
books, and the evils, I think, will not be 
recurrent, if an experience of books whose 
health was reconstituted over twenty-five 
years ago, and which are still in sound 
condition, is any criterion. 

As a description of the remedial processes 
would probably encroach too much on your 
valuable space, I can only add that I shall be 
happy to assist your correspondent in any 
way in his perplexity. C. I. Hurcurns. 

87, Kingsley Avenue, West Ealing, W. 


THE WHITE RosE oF YorK (ll S. xii. 
201).—Mr. Planché, who collected as much 
information as most heralds on the question 
broached by Mr. T. BEw tay, does not dis- 
pute a record which asserts that, before the 
great strife between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, the former bore as a badge 
“by the Castle of Clifford. ...a white rose.” 
He remarks :— 


““ Brooke House, Langsett, in the parish of 
Penistone, co. York, is said by Beckwith, in his 
edition of Blount’s ‘ Ancient Tenures,’ to have 
been held even in his day (he died in 1799) by the 
unseasonable payment of a snowball at midsummer 
and a rose at Christmas, or, as he presumes, a 
sum of money in default. We have no evidence 
of the tenure of Clifford Castle by this sort of 
service ; but it may have been held by the annual 
payment of a white rose, although the fact has 
not transpired.”-—‘ The Pursuivant of Arms,’ 
pp. 269, 270. 
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There is as much virtue in a “may” as in 
an “ce if ” ! 

Edmund Langley, Duke of York, I gather 
from another source, was the first of his 
house to bear the white-rose badge, and his 
creation as Duke dated from 1385. 


St. SwITHIn. 


TRANSLATION OF VERLAINE WANTED (11 S. 
xii. 160, 210).—As The Academy, vol. Ivi., 
and Ernest Dowson’s poems are far from me, 
I shall be glad if the Editor will suffer M. P. 
or Mr. Recinatp Howitt to quote an 
English version of the brief verses which I 
desire to see, if either of the correspondents 
will be so kind as to supply a copy. 

St. SwiITHIn. 


EpItTaPHs : WINTERTON, Lincs (11 S. xii. 
118, 210).—The line quoted by Cowper, 
‘On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture,’ 

Where tempests never beat nor billows roar, 
is evidently from canto iii. 1. 226 of Garth’s 
‘ Dispensary,’ where it runs, 

Where billows never break, nor tempests roar. 


R. A. Ports. 


CAPTURE OF TRINCOMALEE (11 S. xii. 28, 
76, 126, 229).—The following extract frem 
Wilson's ‘ History of the Madras Army’ 
(vol. ii. p. 63) clears up to some extent the 
difficulty felt by Mr. Penry Lewis :— 

**In July the garrison was further strengthened 
by the arrival of about 200 men of H.M.’s 78th 
and of the 2nd Battalion 42nd (72nd and 73rd 
Regiments) under,”’ &c. 

According to this statement the 72nd and 
73rd Regiments together formed the 2nd 
Battalion of the 42nd. Ido not know whether 
the statement is accurate or not. The East 
India Company’s records show that the 
73rd Regiment was lent to the Company in 
1778 (Dispatch to Fort St. George, 23 Dec., 
1778). It was commanded by Col. John 
Mackenzie, Lord Macleod, and had a strength 
of 1,169 officers and men when it embarked. 
This seems to show that it was a complete 


battalion in itself. The 72nd and the 
78th Regiments were equally complete 
battalions. The latter regiment went out 


in 1781 commanded by the Ear! of Seaforth, 
and had a strength of 1,168 officers and 
men (Dispatch to Fort St. George, 31 Mav, 
1781). These Scotch regiments were raised 
and sent out “ because of France’s vigorous 
preparations for India’’ (Dispatch to Fort 
St. George, 25 Jan., 1782, 58 to 61). All 
three regiments are frequently mentioned 
in the Madras records, especially the 
ecclesiastical register books, Pearson’s ‘ Life 





of Schwartz,’ the Missionary Reports of the 
S.P.C.IX., Wilson’s ‘ History of the Madras 
Army, and in ‘The Church in Madras,’ 
vol. i. The above extract from Wilson is the 
only reference I know of to the 42nd Regi- 
ment in connexion with India in 1782. 
FRANK PENNY. 


JoHN CamMDEN Horren (11 S. xi. 357; 
xii. 18, 147, 231). —‘ Adversaria,’ a qucta- 
tion from whichappears at vol. ii. p. 547 
of Thornbury and Walford’s ‘ London,’ 
was a little four-page demy 8vo_publi- 
cation of John Camden Hotten’s. I have 
never seen, and never even seen cata- 
logued, a complete set of numbers, and do 
not know over what period of time the 
publication extended. I possess three num- 
bers. One is No. VI., dated December, 1857, 
and contains the article upon ‘ Chatter- 
ton’s Lodging in Brook Street, Holborn,’ 
from which the above-mentioned extract is 
made, the article being}signed ‘“‘ Iscariot 
Hackney, Grub Street, Londen, 12 Dec., 
1857,” assumably a nom de guerre, and 
possibly deriving from Hotten himself. 
Other contributions in this number are 
from F. W. Fairholt, R. 8S. Charnock, and 
W. J. Fitzpatrick. The other two numbers 
are, first, No. IX., October, 1858, containing 
an article upon ‘ The Literature of Seven 
Dials: Christmas Carols,’ with two illustra- 
tions; and an article upon ‘ Occasional 
Forms of Prayer for Fasts, Thanksgivings,’ 
&e. (with some titles of the time of James I.), 
signed (in “‘black-letter’’?) “E. 8. T.”; 
secondly, No. X., dated December, 1858, 
with a further. article upon ‘ The Literature 
of Seven Dials, this one dealing with 
‘Gibbet Literature.’ I have only two pages 
of this number, and it does not appear that 
the article ends on the second page, though 
it does end with a complete sentence. 

¥. J. Hytcu. 


Crouch End. 


MARTYRS IN ENGLAND, 1400-1611 (11 S. 
xii. 198).—I have not seen the ‘ List of Persons 
burned for Heresy in England’ to which 
Mr. McMurray refers; but I observe that 
it gives 284 persons as having suffered 
“under Philip and Mary, 1553-8.” The 
list given by S. R. Maitland, ‘ The Reforma- 
tion in England ’ (London, 1906), pp. 449-55), 
shows 277 persons. It would be interesting 
to know what seven names should be added 
to Maitland’s list. 

The ‘ List’ cited by Mr. McMurray also 
summarizes ‘‘ under Elizabeth and James I., 
1558-1611, 7." This should have been 
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“under Elizabeth and James I., 1558- 
1612, 8.” 

Under Elizabeth three persons were burnt 
for heresy at Norwich (Matthew Hamond of 
Hethersett, 20 May, 1578 ; John Lewis alias 
Abdoit, 14 or 17 Sept., 1583; and Francis 
Kett, 14 Jan., 1588/9); two in Smithfield 
(John Wielmacher alias Peeters, and Hen- 
drick Ter Voort, both 22 July, 1575); and 
one at Ipswich (Peter Cole, date not ascer- 
tained, 1587). 

Under James I. Bartholomew Legate was 
burnt in Smithfield, 18 March, 1611/12, and 
Edmund Wightman at Lichfield, 11 April, 
1612. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘* NARTHEX ”’ (11 S. xii. 220).—Catechu- 
mens in the primitive Church were anointed 
with the oil of catechumens several times 
before being baptized. This anointing took 
place in the narthex, which may well have 
derived its name from this circumstance. 

Another explanation, less likely to my 
mind, might be found in the fact that the 
narthex was used for funeral rites, and that 
in early Christian burials myrrh and spices 
were employed. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Masor Sempre (11 S. xii. 220).—The 
account of this notorious character in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ is very 
inadequate, and a more complete descrip- 
tion will be found in ‘ The Newgate Calendar,’ 
by Andrew Knapp and William Baldwin 
(1828), iv. 151-4, which traces his career to 
3 Dec., 1814, when he was sentenced at the 
Middlesex Sessions to transportation for 
seven years. He had been shipped _ to 
Botany Bay before, and he may have died 
there. I have failed to find his obituary 
notice in The Gentleman's Magazine. There 
are many paragraphs about him in contem- 
porary newspapers, particularly in the years 
1785-6, 1792, 1795, 1798, 1805, 1810, and 
1814. In a tract, published by George 
Kearsley in 1786, entitled ‘The Northern 
Hero. Being a faithful account of the Life, 
Adventures, and Deceptions of James George 
Semple,’ pp. 10-11, he is said to have married 
a lady of good Devonshire family named 
G t, who waS a connexion of Flizabeth 
Chudleigh, Countess of Bristol. Other par- 
ticulars will be found in the following : ‘ The 
Northern Hero, minutely....delineated in 
the Life of Major S——le’ (P. McQueen 
& J. Forbes, 1786) ; ‘ An Authentic Detail. . 
relative to the late Duchess of Kingston’ 
(G. Kearsley, 1788), pp. 115, 141; ‘The 
Newgate Calendar,’ by Wm. Jackson, vi. 368 ; 
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i. 564; ‘Celebrated Trials,’ v. 351; ‘The 
Life of Mrs. Gooch * (1892) ; Henry Angelo’s 
‘Reminiscences’ (Kegan Paul, 1904), ii. 
187-92 ; ‘Mysteries of Police and Crime,’ 
by Major A. Griffiths, i. 243-6. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘““ Date WorKES” AND “ Ropps”’ (11 S. 
xii. 221).—The information desired at this 
reference will be found in the late Dr. 
Frederic Seebohm’s ‘The English Village 
Community ’ (2nd ed., 1883). A. €. &. 


WANSTEAD ParK (11 S. xii. 121, 164, 
222, 246).—In the dining-room of the house 
of my brother at Waltham Abbey there is 
a marble mantelpicce that came from the 
house »f Wanstead Park. 

A. CoLttinewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey. 


““ CONVERSATION’ COOKE (11 S. xii. 221).— 
‘ Conversation,’ a didactic poem by William 
Cooke, was published in 1796, second edition 
1807. Of the author I find, *‘ He took to 
his second wife a sister of the late Major 
Galway, who died commander of Trichi- 
nopoly.”’ W. B. H. 





Hotes on Bose, 


Bamff_ Charters, A.D. 1232-1703. Edited by 
Sir James Ramsay of Bamff, LL.D. (Oxford 
University Press, 15s. net.) 

THESE charters show the ordinary legal transac- 

tions, and hence a good deal of the ordinary life, 

of a long line of Scotch lairds and baronets who 
came of a prolific and enduring stock, but were 
not prominently engaged in any great crisis of 

Scotch history. No doubt the collection will be 

primarily interesting to the family, since,as Miss 

Jane Harrison puts it, aristocracies all the world 

over worship their ancestors ; but there is much 

in these documents relating to law, language,. 
custom, and social life which will make an appeal 
to a wider circle. 

The Ramsays of Bamff trace their descent, 
not from a warrior, but from an intellectual, 
one Neis or Nessus, who, in his capacity cf 
physician to Alexander II. (1214-49), is said to 
have done his master the service of ‘‘cutting a 
hair-ball from off the Royal heart ’’—a hair-ball 
in the stomach being apparently a malady still 
incident to cows, but not to the present more 
fortunate race of men. That the story was: 
credited by Neis’s descendants is evident from 
the quasi-heraldic symbol whichin 1534 adorned a 
mere-stone, indicating where the Ramsay property 
marched with that of the Earl of Crawford. The 
stone showed on one side the Crawford arms, and 
on the other “ ane picture of ane scheir with the 
manner of ane ball within the plaits and schering 
of the sheiris,” in obvious allusion to the affair of 
Alexander II. Neis—the legendary version calls 
him Sir James—owed his skill in surgery to his 


‘Chronicles of Crime,’ by Camden Pelham, | miraculous eyesight, which could penetrate “ untill 
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folks’ insides,’’ a power derived from licking his 
finger when scalded by serpent’s broth, which a 
magician bade him brew, but forbade him to 
taste. The story recalls the common folk-tale 
of the midwife who, when bidden to anoint the 
eyes of her new-born fairy charge, touches her 
own alsu with the magic ointment, and straight- 
way beholds sights otherwise hidden from mortal 
ken. 

After Neis the members of the family decline 
in picturesqueness, though James Ramsay I., 
when little more than a lad, so distinguished him- 
self on 28 November, 1666, at Rullion Green, 
or the Battle of the Pentland Hills, that Charles II. 
conferred a baronetcy, not on the young soldier, 
but on his father Gilbert. Here and there we 
touch on noteworthy events or famous names— 
not always in any close connexion with the Ram- 
say family. Thus in 1559 there is an allusion to 
monastic buildings lately ‘‘ destroyed by fire,”’ 
the work of the zealous Reformers of Perth; and 
a grant to one of the Crawfords dated 3 July, 1561, 
is made out in the joint names of King Francis 
and Queen Mary, though Francis II. of France had 
died on 5 December of the preceding year. The 
editor suggests that Mary, who landed six weeks 
after the date of this charter, brought with her 
the tidings of her husband’s death, an almost 
incredible instance of the tardy transmission of 
news. It is easier to suppose that there may be 
some slip in the dating of the document—itself 
a copy—in Sir James's collection. 

The most generally valuable of the Bamff 
charters are written in the Scots vernacular ; 
one of these, a ‘‘ decreet arbitral’? about the 
marches of Woodrae, has the astonishingly early 
date of 1388, when a corresponding document 
south of the Tweed would assuredly have been 
couched in French or Latin. We gain passing 
‘glimpses of household life in the marriage contract 
of 1482, where provision is made for filling a bed- 
tick (mattress), and in two very instructive in- 
ventories: one of the goods and gear of Alexander 
Ramsay, who died about 1535, showing the 
poverty-struck condition of a laird of those days; 
and another of the effects of Master Samuel 
Ramsay, minister at Montrose, showing the com- 
parative ease and affluence of his great-grandson. 
The laird’s ‘‘ hall,” says Sir James, ‘‘ was furnished 
with a table of boards laid on trestles, with forms 
to sit on. There is also one chair with two 
cushions, and an almery or cupboard for holding 
provisions, also table linen. The kitchen utensils 
include a big ‘ beef-pot’ (for holding salt beef), 
a spit for roasting, ‘ girnels’ for meal and malt, 
and all requisites for brewing beer. But there is 
not a word of churn or cheese-press, and the farm 
utensils do not comprise a milk-pail. Oatmeal 
porridge washed down with home-brewed beer 
must have been the staple diet. The plough is 
drawn by a yoke of oxen.’’ Some of the items 
are of great interest. The ‘‘ pouset’’ must be 
the ‘‘ posnet ”’ of Southern inventories; a ‘‘ midling 
pann”’ must be one of middle size, since it is 
associated with ‘“‘ mekle ”’ and ‘‘ small ’’ specimens: 
probably these terms referred to well-known 
standard sizes. The meaning of “‘ gyle-fattis”’ is 
uncertain. Among the minister’s effects are 
“twa great tables, wrocht weill in Holland, the 
ane the historie of Abrahame feasting the angells, 
the uther of the historie of Isaak and Jacob’”’; 
“‘twentie four serwits”’ (serviettes), and ‘‘ thrie 
Norowa hams.” 





There is an aristocratic touch about the name- 
index, where precedency slightly overrides mere 
alphabetical sequence in the matter of Christian 
names. We could wish Sir James had furnished 
us with a glossary, but still more do we wish 
for the good of British social histcry that other 
families of long descent would turn out their deed 
chests, and see to it that the documents are edited 
with the care Sir James has bestowed on the 
‘ Bamff Charters.’ 





Obituary. 


MR. JOHN TAVENOR-PERRY. 


The Daily Telegraph of Saturday, 25 September, 
contained a notice of Mr. John Tavenor-Perry, 
who died at his residence, 5, Burlington Gardens, 
Chiswick. An architect by profession, Mr. Tave- 
nor-Perry was also an enthusiastic antiquary, and 
was especially interested in London remains, as 
may be seen from his contributions recorded in the 
General Index to the Tenth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Besides writing articles in various antiquarian 
magazines, he edited the ‘Memorials of Old 
Middlesex.’ He also published volumes_on ‘The 
Medieval Antiquities of the County of Durham,’ 
‘An Account of the Priory of St. Martin's, Dover,’ 
and ‘A Chronology of Medieval and Renaissance 
Architecture.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the valu 
of old books and other objects or as to the means c 
disposing of them. 


To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Mr. Joun T. Pace.—Forwarded. 


T. Ratcuirre (‘ Lord Chesterfield’s Advice to his 
Son ’).—First issued in 2 vols. 4to, 1774. A fifth 
edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, appeared within a year. See 
the article on Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th Earl of 
Chesterfield, in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

Our correspondent Mr. Hucu SADLER possesses 
anodd volume of the First Edition of the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
(1886), vol. v. (Bicheno—Bottisham), which he picked 
up (the only one they possessed),at a small shop at 
Brompton, in 1913. e thinks it possible there 
may be some set of the work from which this 
volume has strayed, and if the owner of a set thus 
defective will make himself known, he offers to hand 
the volume over to him to complete the set. The 
copy in question is in good condition, though it has 
evidently seen some use. but bears nothing to indi- 
cate to whom it belonged. 














